148             THE QUAKER COLONIES

Checked on the east by the great forest, the West
Jersey Quakers spread southward from Salem until
they came to the Cohansey, a large and beautiful
stream flowing out of the forest and wandering
through green meadows and marshes to the bay.
So numerous were the wild geese along its shores
and along the Maurice River farther south that
the first settlers are said to have killed them for
their feathers alone and to have thrown the car-
casses away. At the head of navigation of the
Cohansey was a village called Cohansey Bridge,
and after 1765 Bridgeton, a name still borne by
a flourishing modern town. Lower down near the
marsh was the village of Greenwich, the principal
place of business up to the year 1800, with a for-
eign trade. Some of the tea the East India Com-
pany tried to force on the colonists during the
Revolution was sent there and was duly rejected.
It is still an extremely pretty village, with its
broad shaded streets like a New England town and
its old Quaker meeting house. In fact, not a few
New Englanders from Connecticut, still infatuated
with southern Jersey in spite of the rebuffs re-
ceived in ancient times from Dutch and Swedes,
finally settled near the Cohansey after it came
under control of the more amiable Quakers. There